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of a freer life of sense and spirit, — and I was frequently vaguely unhappy over it. But after all one had n't far to go before finding some refinement of feeling, some delicate arabesque of convention, to help make up for the lack of liberty. Out here there is even less liberty (because less thought) and there is nothing — or next to nothing — to compensate. If my lines were cast in other places, — even other places in this gigantic ink-blot of a town — I could make shift to enjoy my breath. I should make a very happy and efficient peanut-vender on Clark or Randolph Street, because the rush and noise of the blood in the city's pulse would continually solicit and engage me. The life of a motor-man is not without exhilarating and even romantic features, and an imaginative boot-black is lord of unskirted realms. But out here, where there is no city life to gaze at, nothing to relieve the gaseous tedium of a mushroom intellectuality, no straining wickedness or valiant wrestling with hunger to break the spectacle of Gospel-peddling comfort, — the imagination doth boggle at it!er a Brattle Street fence or a strenuous young head caught against a windy sweep of sunset on Harvard Bridge, filled me with poignant perceptions
